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THE WAR AND THE DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY 



REV. FRANCIS LITTLE HAYES, D.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 



Never before among men has there 
been such a world-wide consciousness 
of the imminence of death. Not two 
nations but many are experiencing 
death wholesale. 

It is probably by its poignancy as 
much as by its numbers that men have 
been shocked into a new reckoning with 
death. The reaper is now garnering 
a mighty harvest of young men rather 
than of the old and ripe, and of the very 
best and finest rather than of those 
easiest to spare. 

The mind recoils from facing this 
immensity as waste and instinctively 
seeks for an adequate compensating 
spiritual value. It hesitates to acknowl- 
edge even the gain to posterity of liberty 
preserved and enduring peace established 
as sufficient return for a sacrifice of 
life that is absolute and final. The 
experience of the war, which has for 
such multitudes removed death from 
the realm of the isolated to the realm of 
the average, has made the implication 
of survival to be recognized, even 
through atmosphere hitherto "hazy 
with agnosticism," as a great intuition. 
Men who before 1914 assumed that sci- 
ence discouraged if not forbade a faith 
in personal survival after death are in 
some instances repudiating science as 
an arbiter of spiritual questions, and in 
others recognizing that science has 
neither proved nor disproved the soul's 
survival of the body's death but left 



them free to indulge the yearning recep- 
tivity toward the idea of immortality 
of which they are newly conscious. 

The prolific literature to which the 
war has given birth affords abundant 
evidence of an "unprecedented humility 
of both brain and heart" and seems to 
warrant the affirmation of Winifred 
Kirkland in her essay, on "The New 
Death" in the May Atlantic, that 
transcendent sorrow has cleared a path 
for true progress in the faith of the 
world. 

Particularly do the many utterances 
of soldiers on the question of living after 
death present a striking harmony, if not 
identity, of faith. The faith of the trench 
and the battlefield was naively expressed 
by the Irish Tommy who, when asked 
by the civilian what was meant by the 
phrase "to go over the top" replied, 
" It most gen'ally means, ' Good morning, 
Jesus!'" I have myself heard Private 
Peat declare that it is the uniform belief 
of the army as he knew it that the soldier 
who sleeps on the battlefield is sure to 
wake in a better world. In explaining 
"Why We Come Smiling Out of Hell" 
he says, "We're often afraid — physically 
afraid — of getting wounded or killed. 
But afraid to die? — not one bit!" 

The decay of the body, for us only 
imagined but for the soldier continually 
and poignantly pressed upon the con- 
sciousness through two of the senses, 
does not daunt his faith. Such uniform 
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conviction of immortality in those who 
have formed a familiar acquaintance 
with the most hideous forms of death, 
to a degree in which no other men of all 
history have seen it, is having an arrest- 
ing effect upon the faith of the world. 
This effect is seen in the notable recoil 
from the overemphasis of grief over the 
soldier's death, partly accounted for 
though it is by other reasons. 

The vocabulary of the soldier in this 
war has no such word as death. If 
wounded he "goes to Blighty"; if 
killed he "goes West." In neither case 
does his life stop; in both cases it goes 
— keeps on going. For him, to go 
West is to go home; it is also to go to 
a goodly land of promise, of opportunity, 
and of adventure. "Going West" 
means that there is still one frontier 
that the onward course of empires and 
of migrations has not obliterated, one 
land yet unexplored but as real to the 
daring spirit of confident and adventur- 
ous youth as any that ever lured sea 
rover or pioneer discoverer. 

That the young and splendid cannot 
die, that their arrested powers must 
persist somewhere, is indeed the growing 
conviction of all who mourn today. 
Their sons and brothers, their husbands 
and fathers, are dying for more than one 
great cause that will enlarge life and 
enrich the world, but one of these causes 
is "to free the new world from the old 
world's dread of death." 

The soldier records show that their 
conviction of immortality, whether the 
simple acceptance of their mother's 
faith or their own profound intuition, 
is so common as to beget in the readers 
not hitherto sharing them the feeling 
that so many men, so vital in both mind 



and body, cannot be the victims of an 
empty delusion. 

Miss Kirkland, of whose collocation 
of these records I gladly avail myself, 
expresses the judgment — perhaps a bit 
more sweeping than is quite justified — 
that their uniform assurance of a future 
existence takes almost no color from 
previous education — Catholic, Protes- 
tant, agnostic; but the unanimity of 
conviction on the part of all, whatever 
has been their religious environment, 
in the great essential common denomina- 
tor of happy survival after death is 
challenging and impressive. 

One of the most striking war volumes 
from a French pen is Lettres d'un soldat. 
Its pages repeatedly testify to the sense 
of eternity which is the core of the 
author's courage and calm. 

Alan Seeger, American, "delights to 
feel himself in the play of world-forces 
that are eternal in energy." 

Rupert Brooke, Englishman, is com- 
forted (in feeling himself) to be "a pulse 
in the eternal mind." 

There is a more definitely personal 
hope in the last recorded words of 
Donald Hankey: "If wounded, Blighty. 
If killed, the Resurrection." 

Apparently some of those about to 
die summon themselves to be satisfied 
if the universal ideal into which they 
have merged their life is to go on tri- 
umphantly. Doubtless they are right 
who think that the survivors who have 
lost them will scarcely regard such com- 
fort as sufficient but will crave "assur- 
ance that the boy himself whom they 
loved is still alive beyond the veil." 
Miss Kirkland is confident that it is the 
views of survivors thus re-enforcing the 
personal interpretation of immortality 
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so general among the soldiers that will 
affect the future. 

That our dead are alive and the same 
whom we loved, and that they joyously 
continue the upward march she finds 
the dominating faith of the new death, 
acknowledging that there is nothing 
new in this creed except what she regards 
as "the incalculable novelty that never 
before did so many people evolve it, 
each for himself, and never before did 
so many people practice it as the deepest 
inspiration of their daily conduct." 

Appropriate at this point is a passage 
that thrilled me as I found it in Harry 
Lauder's book, A Minstrel in France, 
on page 76. Writing of the dark days 
following the news of his son's death 
at the front, he says: 

But God came to me and slowly his peace 
entered my soul, and he made me see as in a 
vision that some things that I had said and 
believed were not so. He made me know, 
and I learned straight from him, that our boy 
had not been taken from us forever 

He is gone from this life, but he is wait- 
ing for us beyond this life .... and we 
shall come some day, his mother and I, where 
he is waiting for us, and we shall be as happy 
there as we were on this earth in the happy 
days before the war 

"Hello, Dad," he will call as he sees me, 
and I will feel the grip of his young, strong 
arm about me just as in the happy days 
before that day that is of all the days of 
my life the most terrible and the most hate- 
ful in my memory — the day when they told 
me that he had been killed. 

The religion of the living soldier fa- 
cing death and of the surviving family 
of the dead hero is a denial of all the old 
materialism. In the soldier's religion 
God is the supreme Commander, the 
ultimate strategist martialing the moral 



forces of this and of all time. Like his 
own general, this supreme intelligence 
is to be trusted rather than explained. 
Unquestioning obedience to both is his 
contribution to victory. 

The religion of the soldier makes little 
attempt to define the attributes of God. 
Its center is a matter of attitude toward 
God, an attitude which trusts the benefi- 
cence and adequacy of God's purposes 
as, without understanding the plan of 
campaign, he trusts his general, and an 
attitude which obeys absolutely and 
unflinchingly God's orders as he obeys 
his officer's command to guard the rear 
or to go over the top. If the order 
comes to "go West" he takes it for 
granted that the "High Command" has 
arranged the transportation and pro- 
vided both the location and the equip- 
ment of the new camp. 

It is of profound interest to the 
preacher to observe the confidence felt 
by the lay student of these conditions 
that a new mysticism is being born. 
She finds the world perceiving that a 
great force has been let loose upon them 
for their destruction or regeneration. A 
Power is certainly at work — is it God or 
devil, for few dare longer to call it 
chance. Every instinct answers, God. 
God and immortality, she declares, 
have become facts for our everyday life, 
while before they were too often only 
words, and words to be avoided; and 
" if even for a few generations we act on 
our conjectures of immortality, the larger 
vision, the profounder basis of purpose 
will so advance human existence as to 
make this war worth its price. " 

The world-wide devastation of the 
war and the intensity with which unpre- 
cedented multitudes are asking " Where 
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are our dead ?" have broken down much 
of the general repugnance to the super- 
natural. This is furnishing distinct 
encouragement to those who "peep and 
mutter" and to those who fain would 
believe that communion may still be 
held with the dear ones gone to the world 
of spirits. 

In recent years we have found so 
much to be true that we thought could 
never be, that when a scientist of com- 
manding influence tells us that he has 
received postmortem communications 
from his son who was killed in the war 
we turn to his story of Raymond alive 
and dead with a more open mind than 
would have been possible at any other 
time since modern science has taught 
the enlightened world to distrust the 
marvelous. For myself, I had found 
it impossible to take seriously Sir Conan 
Doyle's ghost stories. The last one no 
less than the first seemed as truly the 
work of the imagination as anything 
attributed to that most interesting 
wonder worker, Mr. Sherlock Holmes — 
if not the deliberate and conscious 
imagination of the consummate story 
teller, then the credulous and duped 
reporting of the distorted and hysterical 
imaginings of others; but nevertheless 
I went with a quite open mind to the 
reading of Raymond, or Life and Death 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. 

In Sir Oliver's volume entitled Sur- 
vival I had found him pronouncing 
haunted rooms and houses at present in 
a difficult and somewhat unsatisfactory 
region of inquiry and the evidence hardly 
conclusive, but declaring that phantasms 
of the dying are verified, and uncon- 
scious writing it is "merely ignorant to 
deny." "We may be," he conjectured, 



"at the beginning of what is practically 
a fresh branch of science." He did not 
know whether the necessary power to 
act as a medium of thought transference 
was common or not. He added, "I 
myself tried but failed abjectly." Ap- 
paritions he defined as "mental impres- 
sions produced by a psychical agency." 
When, therefore, Sir Oliver's young- 
est son, Raymond, was killed in the 
trenches, and Sir Oliver and Lady Lodge 
desired to establish a line of communica- 
tion with his departed spirit, in the possi- 
bility of which they confidently believed, 
they sought one after another several 
mediums who claimed to possess the 
telepathic power to transfer the thoughts 
and words of the dead to those who are 
still living in the flesh. These two sin- 
cere and guileless souls, naively uncon- 
scious of their distinguished bearing and 
public prominence as devotees of 
"psychic research," for whom enter- 
prising and available members of the 
medium profession, on hearing of a death 
in their family, would surely get ready, 
declined to give their names to the 
mediums at their first visits, and with 
an unwarrantable assurance, disappoint- 
ingly unscientific, assumed that they 
were unknown; and so they were pa- 
thetically and profoundly impressed 
when the medium, duly entranced, 
professed to bring from their departed 
boy a few meager and vague allusions, 
in response to their leading questions, 
that show some general acquaintance 
with the Lodge family facts. In the 
meantime, because not only the rela- 
tives on this side the veil must seek out a 
properly accredited and empowered 
intermediary, but also because on the 
other side a spirit endowed with the 
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same rare powers must be found, Ray- 
mond's pitifully barren replies have 
reached the earthly medium through a 
spiritual go-between known in the pro- 
fession as the medium's "control." 
This roundabout line of connections is 
made to bear responsibility for the 
paucity and inadequacy of the messages 
received. 

Of the latter here is a sample of those 
sent by Raymond, whose letters showed 
him to have been while living a sensible, 
manly, and able fellow. 

[To make sure I have a body] I pinch 
myself. My clothes are made out, of 
decayed worsted, but white. I have eyes, 
eyelashes, and eyebrows. The people here 
try to provide everything wanted. The 
other day a chap came over who would have 
a cigar. What looked like a good cigar 
was manufactured for him in a laboratory. 
He had four; they were enough. 

Also whiskey sodas were similarly pro- 
vided for another, but two were enough. 
Raymond said that he had not yet been 
admitted to the highest sphere in the 
spirit world. Apparently not! 

In one of the later interviews, after 
the eager interest of the Lodge family 
for news from the other world had 
become well known among the medium 
fraternity, Dr. and Mrs. Lodge were 
particularly impressed and convinced 
by the mention of a photograph taken 
shortly before his death but printed 
from a negative in England, in which he 
appears in a group of army officers. 
Raymond had never mentioned this 
picture to his family, and they had 
no knowledge of its existence. Sir 
Oliver, in his report of the seance, labors 
greatly and in minute detail to show 
the reader what a convincing demon- 



stration is the mention of this photo- 
graph. To his eager and credulous 
mind there seems never to have occurred 
the possibility that this photograph, 
printed in England by the commercial 
photographers Gale & Polden on Octo- 
ber 15, several months before, and pre- 
sumably circulated more or less among 
their friends by the twenty-three other 
officers in the group picture, might 
have come under the eye of the medium 
or of someone communicating with her. 
Or if this possibility occurred to the 
author, the angle of his mind where this 
subject is concerned is so plainly not the 
careful, unbiased, scientific one, that he 
would have dismissed it as of too 
infinitesimal importance to deserve con- 
sideration. 

A marked feature of these "sittings" 
strongly arousing the suspicion of the 
reader is the fact that repeatedly ques- 
tions asked of Raymond, to which the 
medium is unable to get and generally 
does not even venture to seek from the 
ghostly control any satisfactory reply, are 
answered at the next visit to the medium. 
Such questions involve some acquaint- 
ance with the Lodge family, and it 
seems perfectly apparent that the me- 
dium has utilized the interim between 
the two visits to secure the necessary 
mundane information on which to base a 
satisfactory and often convincing reply. 

In spite of these replies Raymond, 
to whose interesting letters and scrib- 
blings, one of them having a distinctly 
religious flavor, the first part of the book 
is devoted, seems to have deteriorated 
since his arrival across the Styx. Plainly 
he went to the other world by the way 
of the Styx, for it is a pagan elysium 
from which most of his communications 
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are sent; though finally the anxious and 
disappointed appeals of his parents 
produced a reference to Christ as fol- 
lows: 

No, I have not seen Him, except as I 
told you; He doesn't come and mingle 
freely, here and there and everywhere. 
I mean, not in that sense; but we are 
always conscious and we feel Him. 

We are conscious of his presence. But 
you know that people think that when they 
go over they will be with Him hand in hand, 
but of course they are wrong. 

Then the medium adds, "He doesn't 
think he will say very much more 
about that now, not until he is able to 
say it through someone else. It may 
be that they will say it wrong, that it 
won't be right; it may get twisted. 
Feda does that sometimes." At this 
point Feda, who is the medium's alleged 
"control," is represented as interjecting 
sotto wee, "No, Feda doesn't!" and 
Mrs. Leonard, the medium, replies, "Yes, 
she does, and that's why I say, go care- 
fully." 

This is a typical illustration of the 
characteristic reticence and caution of 
the alleged "controls." They must not 
go beyond their depth; how could they ? 
Is not all revelation limited by the 
capacity of the channel through which 
it reaches us ? 

The book is too available and the 
present limits too narrow to justify 
further quotations. 

The first medium approached for 
news of Raymond was the well-known 
Mrs. Piper. An issue of the New York 
Herald in October, 1901, published the 
following confession of Mrs. Piper: "I 
never heard of anything said by myself 
during a trance that might not have 



been latent in my own mind or in 
the mind of the person in charge of the 
sitting, or of the one trying to get the 
communication, or in the mind of some 
living person." Mrs. Piper, later desir- 
ing to resume her activity as medium 
did not continue to be equally frank, but 
that fact does not diminish the signifi- 
cance of this acknowledgment. 

It may here be said that clairvoyance 
and telepathy present seeming mysteries 
and unsolved problems, but nowhere has 
the writer in the studies pursued in the 
preparation of this paper found any 
alleged spiritualistic communications 
that might not be accounted for without 
the necessity of assuming the activity 
of any agency outside the world of living 
men. 

But in addition to any clairvoyant 
powers the successful medium must do 
much reading and be a shrewd and quick 
guesser. Raymond affords evidence of 
the ready use the mediums made of 
hints furnished in the sittings themselves, 
and of knowledge acquired between sit- 
tings. In the seeming realm of clair- 
voyance the trance phenomena of 
mediums are equaled by savages and 
witch doctors. 

Rev. T. W. M. Lund, chaplain for 
the School for the Blind in Liverpool, 
went in company with Dr. Lodge to 
a seance held by Mrs. Piper on April 26, 
1890. Mr. Lund reported this seance 
as a mixture of the true and the false, 
the absurd and the rational — the vulgar 
commonplace of the crafty fortune teller 
with startling reality. He was not con- 
vinced that Mrs. Piper was unconscious, 
or that there was any thought reading 
beyond the clever guessing of a person 
trained in that sort of work, or that there 
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was any ethereal communication with 
the spirit world. 

The point here is that what deeply 
impressed Dr. Lodge failed to con- 
vince a sympathizing friend who accom- 
panied him with an apparently open 
mind. 

Professor Shaler, after attending Mrs. 
Piper's seances, reported to Professor 
William James, "I don't see how I can 
exclude the hypothesis of fraud, and 
until that can be excluded no advance 
can be made." 

In November, 1889, the scientist Sir 
George Darwin called attention to the 
careless investigations of the Society 
for Psychical Research and concluded, 
"I remain wholly unconvinced of any 
remarkable powers of thought trans- 
ference." 

Andrew Lang, who yielded to his 
penchant for making bon mots sufficiently 
to say of mediums, " I don't believe but 
I tremble," said of Mrs. Piper, "She 
exhibits a recrudescence of savage phe- 
nomena real or feigned." 

In the last year, 1918, Edwin Clodd 
has brought out A Brief Historical 
Examination of Modern Spiritualism. 
He pronounces the reports of the seances 
about Raymond "dreary and often 
repellent reading." After applying his 
tests to anything in these reports on 
which a practical issue hangs, he declares 
that the bladder always collapses, "but 
only, as the whole history of spiritualism 
shows, to be blown again." 

Mr. Clodd refers to Professor William 
James as expressing the judgment that 
Mrs. Piper's work was "more or less 
leaky and susceptible of naturalistic 
interpretation." Professor James called 
'Pages 89 and 162. 



it abnormal but psychologically expli- 
cable and not supernormal. 

This reference by Mr. Clodd to Pro- 
fessor James's opinion of Mrs. Piper 
interested me because I recalled that 
Sir Oliver Lodge, in apparent explana- 
tion of the selection of Mrs. Piper as the 
medium through whom approach to 
Raymond was first sought, mentioned 1 
the fact that he and his wife had been 
introduced to Mrs. Piper by Professor 
James, and that they both had had 
"subsequent experience with this lady" 
in 1889 and 1906. This makes it the 
more amazing that Mrs. Piper could 
have been approached with any expecta- 
tion on the part of the Lodges that they 
would be unidentified. 

It may be noted in passing this allu- 
sion to Professor James that just now 
the devotees of spiritualism are reporting 
geographical descriptions of the other 
world which they claim to receive from 
William James. Professor James, in 
his posthumous volume entitled Memo- 
ries and Studies, said that after twenty 
years of psychical research he was " still 
on the fence." The spiritualists would 
have us believe that he has now climbed 
down on their side; but the language of 
their alleged reports sounds vastly more 
like the vagaries for years published in 
the spiritualistic propaganda than like 
anything that came during his earthly 
life from the Harvard psychologist. 

After Mrs. Piper the Lodge family, 
in determined pursuit of further word 
from their son, visited Mr. Vout Peters. 

A Madam , medium, herself fined 

by the court and recommended for ex- 
pulsion, had recommended Mr. Peters 
as London's premier psychic. 
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Mrs. Osborne Leonard is another of 
the mediums furnishing reports of Ray- 
mond Lodge. It was Mrs. Leonard 
who brought word of the photograph. 
Mr. Clodd thinks that great simplicity 
and prejudice are shown in the faith 
put by Oliver Lodge in this story. In 
one of the sittings with Mrs. Leonard 
the confidence of the Lodges that Ray- 
mond's messages are genuine are con- 
firmed by his mention, with several 
details, brought out and haltingly cor- 
rected in answer to leading questions 
by the Lodges, of the family peacock, 
that after its death was mounted and 
preserved in the home. Commenting 
on Sir Oliver's remark that this "seems 
to show a curious knowledge," Mr. 
Clodd facetiously replies, "It does, but 
family pets are often stuffed, and, so it 
seems, are their owners by mediums." 

In introducing the record of seances 
purporting to bring communications 
from Raymond, the author lays great 
stress upon an alleged message from 
the spirit world received shortly before 
Raymond's death through Mrs. Piper 
from the late F. W. H. Myers, a former 
convinced associate of Sir Oliver in 
psychical research. With far-fetched 
laboring this message is shown to the 
satisfaction of the author— who repeat- 
edly shows himself ingeniously equal to 
such difficult demonstrations — to refer 
to the coming death of Lieutenant Lodge. 

This is one of the many alleged 
messages delivered from Mr. Myers in 
compliance with an antemortem promise 
to send back word if such a thing proved 
possible. Some of these messages are 
reported from this deceased author, dis- 
tinguished in life as a user of the choicest 
British English, by an American medium 



and are partly couched in up-to-date 
American slang. All of them are referred 
to by Mr. Myers' wife in a letter to the 
Morning Post in these words : " We have 
found nothing which we can consider 
of the smallest evidential value." 

Douglass Blackburn, in the London 
Times of September 16, 1917, tells how 
he had hoaxed this same Mr. Myers, 
together with Messrs. Gurney and Pad- 
more, by sham telepathic demonstra- 
tions, declaring that these distinguished 
psychic researchers showed "extraordi- 
nary gullibility." He then adds: 

I say deliberately, as the result of long 
acquaintance with and personal knowledge 
of most of the leading occultists of the last 
forty years, that while I acknowledge their 
absolute honesty and intent, I would not 
lay a shilling against a ten-pound note on 
any one of them not being roped in by the 
venerable confidence trick at the first time 
of asking. 

We may here add to Mr. Blackburn's 
testimony the fact that Professor Henry 
E. Armstrong, F.R.S., detected in frauds a 
certain medium, who deceived Sir William 
Crooks, one-time president of the Society 
for Psychical Research; also Eusapia 
Palladino, who deceived Sir Oliver 
Lodge, as she herself testified. Professor 
Armstrong pronounces Sir Oliver's policy 
of psychic investigation "absolutely un- 
scientific." 

To the present writer much that Sir 
Oliver Lodge has written seems to reveal 
a truly great and penetrating mind, 
but whenever he puts his head into the 
fogs of occultism he appears to lay aside 
all penetration and become "an easy 
mark," almost to the lengths of childish- 
ness. He surely does conspicuous vio- 
lence to Faraday's warning against the 
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"tendency to deceive ourselves regarding 
all we wish for" and is distinctly an 
illustration of Herbert Spencer's dictum 
that "men are rational beings in but a 
very limited sense," and that "conduct 
results from desire." 

Sir Oliver never approached his so- 
called psychic investigations with the 
same shrewd caution displayed by Dr. 
Stanley Hall, who asked Mrs. Piper 
if he could communicate with his niece 
Bessie Beals, giving a fictitious name 
and relationship, but getting several 
messages at several sittings from the 
supposititious niece, quite obligingly 
produced by the resourceful Mrs. Piper. 

In striking contrast with the apparent 
softening of Sir Oliver's logic the mo- 
ment he crosses the psychic threshold 
are the hard-headed conclusions of 
Tyndall, Darwin, and Huxley after visits 
to mediums. Says Tyndall, "Nothing 
occurred which could not be effected by 
fraud or accident." Says Charles Dar- 
win after attending a seance at which 
George Elliott was also present, "The 
Lord have mercy on us if we have to 
believe such rubbish." Says Huxley in 
his Life and Letters: 

My conclusion is that Mr. X is a cheat 
and an impostor. Attended various other 
[seances]. Most unfavorably impressed. 
The only good I can see in the demonstra- 
tion of the truth of spiritualism is to furnish 
an additional argument against suicide. 
Better be a crossing-sweeper than die and 
be made to talk twaddle by a medium hired 
at a guinea a seance. 

Mr. Clodd, after an exhaustive study 
of the whole history of the ism down to 
the present year, strikes the same note 
in declaring, "Not a single ennobling 
message has come from the other 



world, only nauseating drivel and banal 
inanity. [The alleged messages all] in- 
vite the question, 'Should a wise man 
utter vain knowledge and fill his belly 
with the east wind?'" In the same 
connection it has been significantly noted 
that "no hint of any new discovery, no 
glimmer of any addition to our hard- won 
human knowledge has ever emanated 
from beyond the veil. The messages 
from beyond are inane, fatuous, and 
useless." Dr. Charles Mercier, in the 
Hibbert Journal of July, 191 7, in an 
article on "Sir Oliver Lodge and the 
Scientific World" writes, "He must 
give us facts of such a nature that no 
other interpretation can be placed upon 
them than the one he asks us to accept." 
This, Dr. Mercier adds, the author of 
Raymond has not done. 

Mr. Stuart Cumberland, the well- 
known "thought reader," wrote in 
the Daily Mail of January 5, 191 7, 
reporting an investigation of his own: 

All assumed occultism investigated 
proved on the one hand to be the outcome 
of highly strung expectation or false sensorial 
impression, or on the other to be the result 
of skilfully applied chicanery. There is a 
longing in human nature for the super- 
natural. It is just this longing in human 
nature on which these professional psychic 
frauds are preying today. 

The war is giving them their great 
opportunity, and they are not neglecting 
it. In England, where men are not 
unaccustomed to draw sharply the line 
between liberty and license, there is dis- 
satisfied discussion of this incongruous 
association of their beloved dead with 
these professional spookists, and even 
the proposal that a business which is 
not only shady but also, as it is alleged, 
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mean and cruel should be abolished and 
the foolish protected. 

In general, the British public does 
not want any such heaven as Raymond's. 
The Briton, having drunk the old wine 
of biblical conceptions of the life beyond, 
is not straightway desiring the new, 
"for, he saith, the old is better." 1 

A passing glance may now be given to 
the brand of immortality which Maeter- 
linck and his school are proposing as 
comfort to the ever-increasing multi- 
tudes bereaved by the war. This im- 
mortality involves a kind of absorption 
in the cosmic order permitting the re- 
tention of a modified or progressive 
consciousness consistent with the fact 
that movement and evolution continue 
and will never and nowhere stop. Un- 
questionably the new thinking concern- 
ing the life to come must accept the 
hypothesis of endless evolution, which 
many of us have long since accepted. I 
dare confidently to say that involved 
in this acceptance will be the recognition, 
with Maeterlinck, that unending pain 
and permanently unredeemed misery are 
excluded; and equally convinced am I 
that no recorded saying of Jesus inter- 
feres with our liberty to make this 
acceptance and thankfully take its 
logical consequences. Maeterlinck the 
philosopher and Jack London the novel- 
ist, however, take us into the realm of 
the fantastic, not to say the pagan, with 
no leading-strings of evidence stronger 
than cobwebs, when they say that our 
ego may find again on leaving the body 
the innumerable lives it has already 
lived "since the thousands of years that 
had no beginning. " Asa whole, Maeter- 
linck's conception of immortality is 

1 Clodd. 



too speculative and nebulous, if not 
self-contradictory, to satisfy either the 
common man or the poised and logical 
mind. Just as the orthodox Christian 
conception has too long left out certain 
features which this philosopher clearly 
sees and freshly states, so his concep- 
tion is altogether too little clarified and 
enriched by the Protestant Christian 
doctrines of the soul and its continued 
life after death. 

I have admitted this reference to 
Maeterlinck before quite completing the 
study of Lodge on immortality because 
I have preferred that the closing division 
of this discussion should include only 
that which is positive and constructive. 

In discussing Oliver Lodge's con- 
tribution to the popular faith in immor- 
tality it would be unfair to omit mention 
of his famous essay on "The Immortality 
of the Soul" which appeared first in 
1907 as an address at Hackney College, 
an institution for the education of 
Congregational ministers. Neither here 
nor elsewhere have I found anything 
seeming to me to warrant his hope that 
science will be able to demonstrate the 
survival of the soul, but he cites scien- 
tific laws and analogies convincingly 
corroborative of faith in immortality. 
The following will serve as illustra- 
tions. 

The solar energy locked up in a piece 
of coal continues after what appears to 
the superficial eye to be the death of 
the coal, leaving nothing but ashes. 

Existence is not created out of non- 
entity, nor does it go into nonentity at 
dissolution. Since nothing ever turns 
into something, why should something 
turn into nothing ? 
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The cloud disappearing from the sky 
has died. The dew dries on the leaf. 
Both have apparently gone into nothing- 
ness, but we know better. 

So is it, he argues, with intellect, 
consciousness, and will, memory, love, 
and adoration. "They are not nothing, 
nor shall they ever vanish into nothing- 
ness or cease to be They are as 

eternal as the Godhead itself." 

"The only kind of destruction known 
to us is disintegration. All we can 
cause or observe is variety of motion, 

never creation or annihilation 

Special groupings are transitory; it is 
their intrinsic and constructive essence 
which is permanent." So, he argues, 
quoting Kant, is it with personality, 
the "intrinsic and constructive essence" 
of which includes the consciousness 
of personal identity. 

He cites Hoffding's Philosophy of 
Religion and his thesis that no real value 
is ever lost, the whole progress and 
course of evolution being to increase and 
intensify the valuable — that which avails 
or serves for highest purposes. Immor- 
tality then is the persistence of the 
essential and the real; it applies to things 
which the universe has gained, things 
that, once acquired, cannot be let go. 
It is an example of the conservation of 
value. And here comes the oft-quoted 
figure likening the various manifesta- 
tions of life to the upward curves of a 
spiral. 

It is still Hoffding's argument that 
"no existing universe can tend toward 
contraction and decay. An actually 
existing and flowing universe must 
on the whole cherish development, 
expansion, growth, and so tends toward 
infinity rather than toward zero." 



Thus Sir Oliver Lodge, undeniably 
a great scientist in his own field, comes 
to the noble conclusion, with which we 
may fittingly end our pursuit of his 
contribution to the subject, "that im- 
mortality itself is a special case of a more 
general Law, namely, that in the whole 
universe nothing really, finally perishes 
that is worth keeping, that a thing once 
attained is not thrown away." 

I should like here to add as a corollary 
to these conclusions what has long 
appealed to my own mind as the most 
cogent argument from evolution. From 
the age of bare rocks to the age of think- 
ing man every stage of the creative pro- 
cess has been the preparation for a 
higher stage yet to come. In view of 
all the other natural laws pointing in 
the same direction, who can believe 
that the present creative stage is the 
only exception in the evolutionary pro- 
cess, and that life physical and intellect- 
ual is not also a stepping-stone to a yet 
higher form of personal existence, the life 
spiritual and eternal ? What other cul- 
mination of this age-long process is 
a worthy goal of all that has gone before ? 

With Dr. John Fisk of the generation 
gone, and with Dr. James H. Snowden 
in his comprehensive and eloquent 
answer, published this year, to the ques- 
tion, Can we believe in immortality? 
we are unable to believe that in the 
processes of creation, culminating in 
the life of Jesus, "God is blowing soap 
bubbles." 

After all, is there not an answer to the 
soul's great question, "If a man die 
shall he live again?" written by the 
Creator himself in the very constitution 
of our being ? He made us to yearn for 
it and to expect it, and wherever in his 
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universe we have been able to inspect his 
work we find that whenever he has made 
a yearning need he has made the supply 
to match. My own father went down 
into the deep, dark valley at his life's 
end saying to his children, "If man is 
not sent to fruitfulness and satisfaction, 
then God has trifled, not merely with 
capacities for further growth, but with 
immortal longings which he himself 
planted. If the reason that planned 
our existence is wise, this life is but 
life's beginning. There is such a promise 
left unfulfilled, there is such a beginning 
left incomplete, that both veracity 
and wisdom in God must be denied if 
we are not made for another and a wider 
life beyond." My father knew his 
God too well to doubt his wisdom and 
his veracity, and we who were bidding 
him goodbye, while seeing life's winter 
upon his physical frame had seen also 
the bud of heaven's springtime in its 
dry husk. 'Tis true that a bud is not 
demonstration of fruit to come, but it is 
a definite and satisfying promise. 

We have not demonstrated life after 
death. I am willing to believe that it 
lies not within the realm of demonstra- 
tion, but we have the same good ground 
for full assurance that unhatched chicks 
would have, if they could reason, for 
assurance that hatching is not death 
but birth. They have not eaten food, 
nor scratched the earth, nor breathed 
the air, nor flown to a perch; they could 
not know what the larger, freer life 
would be, but beak, and feet, and lungs, 
and wings, and eyes are evidence that 
they are preparing for a life beyond their 

'Memoir of Benjamin Francis Hayes. 



present state. Of itself the egg is not 
enough; but it is far too much to be all. 1 
Those who must find in reason, in 
nature, and in science confirmation 
for their faith in a life to come are by 
no means compelled to seek it in the 
psychic realm. Without such aid we 
may know with Tennyson, in his poem 
" By an Evolutionist," 

That none but God could build this house 

of ours, 
So beautiful, vast, various, so beyond 
All work of man, yet, like all work of man, 
A beauty with defect — till that which knows, 
And is not known, but felt through what 

we feel 
Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On this half deed, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest. 

And the multitude who do not deeply 
reason, and who would get but little 
meaning from these heavily laden lines 
of the great seer, have an assurance as 
calm and confident and even as instinc- 
tive as that which prompts the hatching 
chick to peck his shell. 

And finally and supremely both the 
trained mind that profoundly reasons 
and the simple mind that only in- 
stinctively feels recognize with Pro- 
fessor George Burman Foster, one of 
the patriot fathers who by faith are 
sustained and consoled in the loss of 
soldier sons, that Jesus embodies an 
order of life higher than the natural, 
that in him there is a world-transcend- 
ing life, and that he has uncovered to 
us a world-order higher than our world 
of shadows and dust, and to this tran- 
scendent world death does not belong. 



